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WORKING WITH TEEN-AGERS 
by 


BARBARA HUBBARD 
Librarian, Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. 


Ox the future success of our libraries depends largely on our present 
young people, it behooves us to do everything possible to lead them to 
take a greater interest in books and reading. It seems safe to say that if we 
can catch them young, and make avid readers of them, they’ll continue to read, 
come what may. So it’s up to us to try to promote a love affair between youth 
and books. 

We can truthfully and unselfishly say that we desire this wholly for the sake 
of the young, that they may learn the tremendous benefits to be reaped from 
reading—in the pursuit of information and knowledge, for inspiration, or 
for sheer pleasure and recreation. Along with this there may be the more sel- 
fish reason that we want our libraries to continue to function, because we love 
working in them. But whatever the reason, we must get busy. We have some 
very active and powerful competitors. 

We may dream of a Utopia in which every high school pupil will come 
regularly and eagerly to the library, and go forth happily with a good book. 
But we might as well banish this dream, and recognize the fact that the world 
of youth is made up of readers, potential readers, and non-readers. The former 
group will read anyway, whatever we do. We need exert no pressure on them, 
though there is much we can do to guide them to make the best possible use 
of their reading. The latter group we can do nothing much about; when they 
have to read a book for school, we can try to make it as painless an experience 
as possible, by suggesting the right book. But we can’t really hope to make 
readers of them. It is the middle group, the potential readers, who present the 
real challenge to us. Whether they join up with the readers or the non-readers 
may rest entirely with us. We have a responsibility toward them. Under favor- 
able conditions, they may become the best customers for our wares. How can 
we bring about the right conditions? 

First, we must be prepared to welcome these young people to our libraries. 
This may seem obvious, but actually it isn’t always done. We remember that 
in our youth libraries were places of absolute silence, and we expect the same 
today. Since today’s young people seemingly don’t know how to be quiet, we 
sometimes, I fear, frown upon them and treat them as an unavoidable 
nuisance. This won’t win them over to our side. We want them to be quiet, 
surely, but more important, we want them to be our friends, so we must take 
an interest in them as people, not as problems. Be able to call them all by 
name. Be aware of their activities, in school and out. When someone makes 
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the honor roll, or wins in an essay contest, or makes the all-important touch- 
down in a game, or plays the starring role in a dramatic production (or even 
a very minor supporting role), congratulate him on his next visit to the 
library. Learn their hobbies. Talk with them of their plans for the future. Try 
to draw them out in conversation. Talk with them about the books they read, 
recommend books to them. Let them know that you’re not there just to hand 
out books over the desk, or collect overdue fines, but that you really love 
books, and want everyone else to share your pleasure in reading. 

Young people will enjoy their visits to the library more when they have 
learned how to make efficient use of its resources. People enjoy best what they 
are familiar with. But while they’re learning, they will need our help. Don't 
give it grudgingly. Let them know we really want to help, that we think their 
requests perfectly natural. Laugh with them but never at them. 

Individual help, when needed, is best, but unfortunately our busy schedules 
don’t always allow us time for this. Much can be accomplished with class 
visits to the library. Such visits, usually lasting from a half-hour to an hour, 
can’t possibly result in perfect student understanding of all the library’s re- 
sources and services. But the very least we should expect of class visits is an 
awareness of the layout of the building, the general rules regulating use of 
the library, the location of circulation desk, card catalog, reference books, the 
periodical indexes. If there’s time, the students should be given some instruc- 
tion in how to use the catalog, the periodical index and a few reference books. 
When describing the card catalog, the classification system, the periodical in- 
dex, try to impart some understanding of why they are necessary. Help them 
to see that a large collection of books and magazines would be absolutely use- 
less without some way of arranging them where everyone could find them 
(the classification system), without a guide to this arrangement (the card 
catalog), or without indexes (the card catalog serving as an index to the books 
available, the Readers’ Guide to the periodicals). 

I find it helpful when talking to a class to furnish them with outlines of 
the topics I cover. I have one sheet on the catalog, showing a catalog card, 
and explaining the meaning of all the information on the card. I have another 
sheet on the Readers’ Guide, and one on where to look for biographical in- 
formation. I hope to work out others. It is much easier to cover ground rap- 
idly, and be sure the whole class is keeping up with me, if we all have the same 
material in hand to look at. These sheets can be taken back to school, and 
used for reviewing their visit to the library. If you have a duplicating machine 
of some kind, these can be run off easily in large quantities. 

A duplicating machine has many other possibilities. We already make a 
monthly list of new books. An occasional list of recent books of particular 
interest to young people would be useful. Certain book reports are assigned 
each year in the high school: novels about Roman and Anglo-Saxon Britain, 
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novels based on myths and legends, biographies of English writers, contem- 
porary short stories, novels translated from the French, etc. Lists of the li- 
brary’s holdings in these different subjects which can be put into the hands of 
students inquiring for them are a boon. We find lists of 19th and 20th century 
English and American novelists helpful, also. The possibilities are endless 
(though alas, the librarian’s time isn’t! ). 

When we first hear about an assignment, we gather together the best books 
on the subject we can find, and put them on a table, or on a special shelf, or 
in a windowsill. If we’re lucky the teacher notifies us in advance of an assign- 
ment; otherwise we hear about it when the student who can run the fastest 
from the high school to the library dashes in and asks where he can find a 
book on such-and-such. In theory the students should practice looking in the 
catalog and on the shelves, but in practice this will only result in more gray 
hairs for the librarian, as most of the class will come in at once, right after 
school, and all will want their books (the shortest possible) immediately. So 
to save wear and tear on librarians have the books out where all you have to 
do is point when the mob arrives. 

High school students should have free access to the regular adult shelves, 
but it is also desirable to have a section of books designated for their use, both 
fiction and non-fiction. This makes it easier for them to make the change from 
Children’s Room to Adult Library, and is particularly helpful for those who 
are not good readers. Otherwise they tend to get rather lost among so many 
books. With the assistance of the local Jaycees, we are fixing over a room in 
the basement for our teen-agers. It would be preferable on the same floor with 
the adult library, but unfortunately there is no space there. But they will have 
a room of their own, where their talking won’t disturb older readers, where 
they can have a revolving collection of books borrowed from the adult collec- 
tion, as well as some of their own. For the time being we don’t intend to 
duplicate reference materials, but will continue to offer reference service 
chiefly in the adult library. In this way we can depend on student help for 
staffing the high-school room. 

Young people should be encouraged to participate more in library activ- 
ities. Let them arrange exhibits from time to time. Perhaps there are a few 
who would like to write an occasional library article for the school or local 
paper. Perhaps a group can be organized to meet every week or two to talk 
about books, or read aloud. The Great Books Discussion Program may not be 
ideal for this age group, but some such program could be worked out using 
other materials, if a sufficient number are interested. Many students are inter- 
ested in keeping up with the new books. Book reviewing might prove interest- 
ing to them. 

The important thing, as I see it, is to lure them into the library, and then 
make it so pleasant for them that they want to keep coming. 
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The Young People’s Collection at Brattleboro 
by 


PAUL K. SWANSON 
Librarian, Brattleboro Public Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 


OR many years library service to children and young people was very 

much neglected in most libraries, including Brattleboro. When the Brat- 
tleboro Free Library was built in 1886, no provision was made for a children’s 
library. It was not until 1927 that a separate room was created in the base- 
ment. Before this the children had to be content with an alcove on the main 
floor. 

Very much the same situation prevailed when the high school collection was 
created in 1949. Now, however, there were no extra rooms or alcoves that 
could be used. It was necessary to make use of a few extra shelves in the 
lobby directly behind the main catalog. At this time the collection was quite 
small, numbering perhaps two hundred books. 

In the spring of 1956 a survey of 1000 adult registrations chosen at random 
from the file revealed that nearly one quarter of the registrants were high 
school students. Book buying for the high school section was immediately 
stepped up. 

Very soon the shelves began to fill up as new books were added. Circulation 
increased as the word got around that we had some new and interesting books 
in our collection. We put in new shelves at the top and moved out part of the 
record collection to make room at the bottom. It was obvious that something 
would have to be done. Ideas were solicited from staff and trustees, contractors 
were called in and cost estimates made. Careful consideration was given to a 
plan for creating a special room right in the lobby with glass partitions. How- 
ever, this proved to be impractical because of the rigid layout of our building. 

Finally it was decided to move the collection into the reference room which 
is just off the lobby. This is not an ideal arrangement by any means but it 
seemed the most practical available to us. 

A sectional bookcase was installed about a third of the way across the room. 
This serves as a dividing line between the reference section which is toward 
the front of the building and the high school collection which is near the lobby. 
Another bookcase was custom built by a local cabinetmaker along the outside 
wall. All bookcases are finished in light maple. Plenty of space is provided for 
future expansion. Between the sectional bookcase and the fireplace are three 
comfortable upholstered chairs. Above the fireplace a bulletin board has been 
installed on which are exhibited prints lent us by the local bookstore. 

The collection was moved to its new location in January 1958 and has 
proven successful. There is, of course, the handicap of having the reference 
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Nancy Robinson, Loren White, and Geoffrey Legg are three of the young 
people who make use of our high school collection. Loren is examining some 
of the adult novels donated by the Brattleboro Woman’s Club. Geoffrey is 
using the Webster’s International part of the reference collection. This view 
looking from the lobby shows the large sectional bookcase which divides the 
room and also the smaller custombuilt bookcase against the wall. There 
is considerable room for expansion on the other side of the large sectional 
bookcase. 


collection in the same room. This has been overcome somewhat by establishing 
a special study area upstairs on the mezzanine. 

In our buying we have tried to get a representative collection of non-fiction. 
There is some overlapping of titles with the Junior Library, which we do not 
consider undesirable because of the wide range of reading abilities in the high 
school age group. 

We also have quite a few adult novels which duplicate titles in the main 
library. These were given by the Brattleboro Woman’s Club, the organization 
responsible for the development of the original children’s room back in 1927. 
Each year since they have aided the library in some way. This year their gift 
of fifty dollars went for the above mentioned adult novels. Made attractive 
with plastic jackets and placed on a special shelf, they have proved very 
popular. 








Both the trustees and the librarian feel that we have invested wisely in 
relocating our high school collection. An important group of library patrons 
have received part of the recognition they deserve and the new chairs and 
bookcases that have been bought will all fit into our new library building 
when that dream becomes a reality. 





Young People’s Discussion Groups 
by 
JOSEPH G. SAKEY 
Associate Librarian, Nashua Public Library, Nashua, N. H. 


Te library is a dynamic educational institution and it should try to 

involve the entire community in its program. The young people’s group 
or Teen-age group is one in which the library can exercise a tremendous 
amount of healthy and stimulating educational influence. An interesting pro- 
gram led by a person who understands teen-agers is most likely to succeed. In 
the past four years, at Framingham and Nashua, we have had four types of 
programs for young people: discussion films, discussion groups, book-review- 
ing group, and more recently a Great Books Group. All four groups were 
highly successful. Their initiation was sometimes difficult. We did, literally, 
buttonhole a teen-ager as he came into the library, explain the purpose of the 
group, and ask him whether he would be interested. 

The Teen-age Discussion Group was an open forum for young people to 
express their views on almost any subject. A statement with some facts con- 
cerning the question to be discussed, plus a list of books, magazines, etc. on 
the subject, was sent every second week to about fifty teen-agers. We have 
had as few as three and as many as twenty-one attend these discussions, with 
an average of about twelve (our twenty-one day attendance occurred when we 
advertised that refreshments would be served). The young people usually 
selected their own subjects for discussion, among them: The Honor System, 
Private vs. Public Schools, Easing the President’s Burdens, Foreign Aid, 
Segregation. Each member, on a rotating basis, was given the opportunity to 
lead the group in the discussion. At the end of each meeting the teen-agers 
were invited to write their opinions concerning the subject. These were com- 
piled under the heading “‘Teen-agers Speak Their Minds on _. Fu 
The local newspaper featured this, providing a great deal of publicity for the 
program. Two open panels were conducted during the year to which parents, 
city officials, and the general public were invited. Two hundred and twenty 
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young persons attended this meeting last year. The educational value of this 
type of program is self evident; its value in publicity immeasurable. 

The Book-Reviewing Group. With the cooperation of the high school Eng- 
lish teachers and of the high school library, a book-reviewing group with a 
membership of three got started. Once the group was organized and the word 
got around, membership increased to fourteen. The purpose of this group was 
to get teen-agers interested in books and to have them develop a skill and 
technique in writing reviews. An important phase of the reviewing was to have 
the young people decide whether the books were worth buying or not. This 
group met every second week in one of the library offices. From one to three 
books were assigned to each member, who would read and review them for 
a group discussion. The local newspaper gave the group a column “Beating the 
Books,” printing each review under the reviewer’s name. 

The Film Discussion Group was not a regularly scheduled program, but 
might take place every three or four weeks. We showed such films as “Do’s 
and Don’ts of Dating,” “Have to Say No!,” “How Do You Know it’s Love?,” 
and “Toward Emotional Maturity.” A Teen-age panel with a teen-age mod- 
erator was organized for the discussion, with complete audience participation 
following. Parents were usually invited to attend. 

A First Year Teen-age Great Books Program was organized with the help 
of the English teachers at the high school, who gave credit to the young 
people for their readings. Six readings were selected as a starter. The leader of 
this group was a member of the adult fifth year group who volunteered to give 
her time. The program was a little shaky at first but proved highly popular 
after the initial fear of the readings was cast away. 

In all these programs news dispatches, radio spot announcements, an- 
nouncements at school, notices to church leaders and invitations to teen-agers 
were abundantly used. 

The support a library receives is commensurate with the service it gives. A 
town or city library has a mandate to serve its young people. It should serve 
them in a variety of dynamic interesting ways. Discussion Groups, Films, 
Great Books, Book Reviewing are just a few ways; there are many others. 





When Benjamin Ide Wheeler went to the University of California as 
president in 1899, he said, “‘Give me a library and I will build a university 
around it.” No university could exist without a library. A public library is 
to its community what a university library is to a single great education 
institution. 











Making Teen-age Friends for the Library 
by 
MRS. MYRTLE C. McINTYRE 
of the Hamilton S. Putnam & Associates public relations staff* 


L:s talk for a little while on how we face the problem of making librar- 
ies more interesting for teenagers. 

There are probably no more enthusiastic and pliable persons. Their enthu- 
siasm is usually boundless, and they are constantly seeking new interests, new 
hobbies and new outlets for enthusiasm and energy. With a proper amount 
of control and guidance this enthusiasm and energy can be brought into crea- 
tive channels. Young people, once interested in a project, will frequently 
outdo adults’ fondest hopes. 

We should always remember that teenagers need recognition and should be 
regarded as adults. Their basic need for companionship has resulted in today’s 
organized groups and “gangs.” Librarians and library trustees should take 
advantage of this frame of mind, and utilize these three factors: 

Recognition of teenagers as individuals. 
Their tendency to move in groups or gangs. 
Their boundless enthusiasm and spirit. 

Roll all these together and you have a combination that will make for 
interest, activity and service in our libraries. 

If this is your first attempt at soliciting the aid of young people in your 
community, I would suggest that you try to interest them in a “teenage 
corner.” If adequate space is available, a room or a section of a room could be 
devoted to this age group. But if, as is so often the case, facilities are a major 
problem then how about an alcove or even a section of shelf space? 

A place of their own will make teenagers feel wanted and give them assur- 
ance that here in the library is, to some degree at least, intellectual security. 

“Passing the word” is no problem with this age group. Here a note of 
caution—it will be wise to interest a representative group, especially one or 
two of the known leaders. This will help dispel the teenagers’ idea that only 
“squares” are to be found in the library. Once you have aroused interest, let 
the youngsters do the planning and actual work in setting up the corner under 
your guidance. When the project has been completed, you will have a group 
who can be further utilized to bring new activities to the library, such as: 

There is the “before and after” idea, which simply involves enlisting the 
aid of several of the youngsters in restoring glamor and color to some of the 
good titles which have not been circulating because of lack of eye appeal. 





* Mrs. McIntyre spoke before the New Hampshire Library Association during a panel 
discussion held at Laconia, May 8, 1958. 
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Any display of books in which you are seeking to interest youngsters should 
fairly shriek “Hi, there” as children or teenagers pass by. The effort you 
expend in setting up displays and exhibits for them will be most rewarding. 

Another activity which would be very helpful to the public relations of any 
library is this: 

Simply hold a tea or some sort of festive occasion honoring school teachers 
in your community. This can be done with assistance of a teenage group. 
Teachers would thus become acquainted with the librarian, the trustees, and 
have a better idea of the library’s resources. 


A record collection in your library, in terms of teenagers, would be “real 
cool.” So why not plant the idea among your young friends and let their 
ingenuity take over from there? 


We all realize that librarians have just about everything they can handle 
within the normal working day, and consequently as efforts with teenagers 
become more and more ambitious, I suggest serious thought be given to organ- 
izing a “teen council” or a “Junior Friends of The Library.” This group could 
become a real helping hand, working under the guidance of the librarian, and 
can keep libraries aware of the needs and desires of teenagers. 


If you are beginning to reap the rewards of your work with new young 
people coming into the library, then you have met the problem and solved it. 
Now it is time to consider how you can offer service to the best advantage. 


I would caution against approaching a new youngster with “May I help 
you?” or “What kind of books interest you?” It would be better to stroll over 
and re-arrange a few books nearby and casually ask the youngster, for ex- 
ample, “Have you read DOUBLE DATE?” If the librarian is relaxed and 
friendly, it will not be long before the youth will be revealing his reading 
tastes and wants. It is important that your new visitors do not get the impres- 
sion that you are anxious for them to shift for themselves, because for many 
the transition from children’s books to the young adult collection can be 
difficult. 

The term “true stories” instead of biographies is much more likely to spark 
a teenager’s interest. And never by word or deed give the impression that the 
adult section is “off limits,” but rather encourage them to browse, if they so 
desire. However, when your new borrower leaves make sure that at least one 
of the books that he has tucked under his arm has been a “smash hit” with 
your regular borrowers. 

I would say that if you are able to disguise your guidance and take a gen- 
uine interest in the individual—and to convey the impression that the visit of 
your teenagers is the bright spot in your day—then your popularity and suc- 
cess is guaranteed with this age group. 

To many, all this effort for just one segment of your library patronage may 
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appear to be a great deal of work. But look at the satifsaction to be derived 
from it, and the goals at which you are aiming: 

By keeping your young people reading, you are opening their minds to 
new ideas, introducing them to fascinating people and wonderful lands. In 
short, you can help them develop emotionally, culturally and mentally as they 
come to understand themselves and find their places in the community. 


Who knows, that place might some day be on the Library Board of 
Trustees! 





THE MERRIMACK -- Raymond P. Holden 


—Rinehart, $5.00 


From the days of Chief Passaconaway and the forest primeval to the 
demise of the gigantic Amoskeag mills to the present problems of flood control 
and water pollution, this history of the Merrimack River, sprinkled with 


anecdotal material and an underlying dry Yankee humor, captures the au- 
thentic flavor of the area. 


The Merrimack (if you live in New Hampshire), or the Merrimac (if you 
live in Massachusetts), is vividly and accurately portrayed in this latest ad- 
dition to the “Rivers of America Series.” Raymond P. Holden of North 
Newport, author, poet, and editor, has ably reduced a great deal of scholarly 
research to a lively survey of the high spots of the Merrimack’s career. 


Not confining himself strictly to the Merrimack itself, Mr. Holden has 
branched off into the valleys of its principal tributaries, the Pow Wow, the 
Nashua, the Souhegan, the Piscataquog, the Soucook, the Suncook, the Con- 
toocook, the Pemigewasset, and the Winnipesaukee, so that the scope of the 
book is not nearly as limited as the title suggests. 

Flowing much more smoothly than the river itself, and portraying with 
considerable insight the role of the river in shaping man’s life, this is a delight- 
ful volume, both for the casual reader and as an introduction to further study. 


THE MERRIMACK is a “must” for every New Hampshire library—and 
many more besides. 





CORRECTION 


Dec. 1958 N.C.L., p. 12. In the bibliography accompanying Marcus 
McCorison article on our Mountains, Green and White, FOOTPATH IN 
THE WILDERNESS should be a title entry. Llew Evans is not the author, 
as would appear. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ADULT FICTION 


Rateo D. Ritey, Extension Librarian 
Littleton Branch, N. H. State Library 


THE BONE PICKERS. Al Dewlen. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $4.95. 


Four sisters and two brothers, one men- 
tally retarded from a childhood injury to 
his brain, wait out the end of the trust on 
the estate left by their oil-rich father, Cecil 
Munger. “Brother,” the “happiest Munger,” 
takes life as he finds it, but the rest of the 
family try to be like everyone else, and 
decide the everyday actions of their lives 
in the family corporation meetings. The 
results are both comic and tragic, but, al- 
though “The Estate” excludes the brothers- 
in-law, it is they who finally pull the fam- 
ily together when it faces crisis. The set- 
ting is the vicinity of Amarillo, Texas. 


THE BRONC PEOPLE. William Eastlake. 
Harcourt, $3.95. 


A gunfight in New Mexico sets off some 
surprising events, focused on the growing 
up of Little Sant Bowman, a ranch boy 
determined to become a champion bronco 
buster, and on Alastair Benjamin, a born 
intellectual, but black. The story is by 
turns tragic, hilarious, ironic, compassion- 
ate, but always entrancing. 


A CROWD OF VOICES. Richard Lorts. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50. 


Through the story of Martin Addams, pro- 
mising young pianist who periodically dis- 
appears from his career, home, and family 
in flight from the confusion of his familiar 
life, Mr. Lortz portrays how the climate of 
childhood envelops those who try to cling 
to it. Inability to bear their own separate 
identities bedevils the several characters 
whose lives are woven into a complex pat- 
tern in the action of twenty-four hours’ 
time. 


EXODUS. Leon Uris. Doubleday, $4.50. 

Out of Canada, and the Ghettoes of Poland; 
out of Alaska, and America, and the high 
flatlands of Yemen, and from many other 
widely separated places come the people 
who, together, make up a great and deep- 





reaching novel based upon the birth of the 
State of Israel. The common factors of all 
are a love and a desire for freedom to live, 
and work, and worship as they elect to do. 
Compares very favorably with the author’s 
earlier novel, BATTLE CRY. 


HOUSE OF MANY ROOMS. Robin White. 
Harper, $3.50. 


The mission compound of an Indian village 
is the stage for the dramatic portrayal of 
the missionary, Mr. Fisher, and his family, 
and of their individual struggles with pride, 
love, belief, alien gods and devils, and a 
tempting dancing girl. The story is told in 
the words of fourteen-year-old Samuel. The 
author was born and brought up in India, 
coming to the States when sixteen to at- 
tend high school and Yale University. 


PARRISH. Mildred Savage. Simon and 
Schuster, $4.95. 


When Parrish MacLean went with his 
mother to live in “the Valley,” the tobacco 
country of Connecticut, he could not un- 
derstand the hatred and greed which he 
found centered in dynamic and domincer- 
ing Judd Raike. Choosing the tobacco in- 
dustry as a career, he rebelled at being 
driven by Raike, and was drawn to Sala 
Post, of an old established tobacco family. 
Eighteen at the outset of the story, Parrish 
grows into a steady and wise maturity in 
the four or five years which the book en- 
compasses. 


THE PILLARS OF NIGHT. Elleston 
Trevor. Morrow, $3.50. 

When a modern English city grows lax in 

sanitation control, and preventive measures 

become optional, smallpox breaks out un- 


_detected, and reaches epidemic force. Dur- 


ing the plague, Dr. Steven Monks, his 
wife, and a colleague face a rearrange- 
ment of their lives, and find new meaning 
in their relations with other people. The au- 
thor of GALE FORCE, THE KILLING 
GROUND, and SQUADRON AIRBORNE 
gives a dramatic description of a disaster 
which could happen anywhere, in this time 
of unwise reliance upon antibiotics and 
wonder drugs. 








THREE’S COMPANY. 
Coward-McCann, $3.95. 


The discerning reader will find obvious 
parallels between contemporary political 
events and this novel of the Triumvirate, 
in which stuffy, “proper” Marcus Aemilius 
Lepidus is used as a “front” by the am- 
bitious go-getters, Anthony and Octavius. 
Mr. Duggan maintains the historical au- 
thenticity he displayed in LADY FOR 


Alfred Duggan. 


RANSOM, WINTER QUARTERS, and 
his other historical novels. 
THE UGLY AMERICAN. William J. 


Lederer, and Eugene Burdick. Norton, 
$3.75. 


Americans in far parts of the world figure 
in this story based upon events which have 
happened “in essence.” It is an account 
of American relations with foreign coun- 
tries, and diplomatic affairs. Provocative 
of thought for the reflecting reader. 


THE VISITORS. Mary MacMinnies. Har- 
court, $4.95. 


Milly Purdoe, wife of a man in the Eng- 
lish Foreign Service who is assigned to a 
beaten-up, romantic city (possibly Kra- 
kow?) was not gifted with a moral sense. 
Result: high comedy, mounting tension, 
and involvement with a host of varied 
characters, none of whom are dull. 


ADULT NON-FICTION 


CuarLes D. Maurer, JR. 
Extension Librarian 
Keene Branch, N. H. State Library 


THE AMERICAN READER. Paul M. 
Angle. Rand McNally, $7.50. 


Two hundred forty-eight eyewitness ac- 
counts of events which have shaped Amer- 
ican history give a realistic flavor to the 
record of our past. The Director of the 
Chicago Historical Society has chosen these 
writings from the hundreds of thousands 
available as being representative of the 
years 1492-1958. He emphasizes the fact 
that although their subjectivity prevents 
their serving as a substitute for formal his- 
tory, they do underscore the roles of or- 
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dinary people in the building of our her- 
itage. 


THE BADGE. Jack Webb. Prentice-Hall, 
$4.95. 


A leading television personality draws on 
files of criminal cases to illustrate the work 
which is done by the various divisions of 
the Los Angeles Police Department. The 
style of writing is informal, often col- 
loquial, but always informative, and Webb 
makes his points without over-emphasizing 
the sensational. The author’s general pop- 
ularity should help make this a good selec- 
tion for the popular non-fiction shelf. 


BEACHCOMBERS OF THE AFRICAN 
JUNGLE. Jack Sholomir. Doubleday, 
$4.00. 


Unusual account of the walk which two 
young people took from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Egypt. Both the author, a free- 
lance photographer, and his girl friend, a 
nurse trainee, sought escape from previous 
unhappinesses. Photographs accompany the 
text of their travels, which nearly met with 
disaster at the end of the journey in Egypt. 
Good description of parts of Africa which 
the general tourist does not visit. 


HANNIBAL. Harold Lamb. Doubleday, 
$4.50. 


Lively study of the Carthaginian military 
leader who many think was the world’s 
finest soldier. The incredible feat of cross- 
ing the Alps was accomplished in fifteen 
days and was made successfully by over 
two-thirds of the original force. Mr. Lamb, 
author of many historical biographies and 
narratives, shows that the image of Han- 
nibal impressed the Romans to the extent 
of making them uneasy even when he was 
in exile during his later years. 


A HIVE OF BEES. John Crompton. 
Doublday, $3.75. 
The opinions and speculations of a leading 
nature writer are included in the relation 
of his seven years of keeping and observing 
bees. Mr. Crompton got his start in this 
field rather incidentally, in the process of 
attempting to build up his fruit orchard. 
His sympathy for these insects is especially 
obvious when he describes their enemies, 
and. notes the hazards of a bee’s existence. 
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LAND OF GIANTS. David Lavender. 
Doubleday, $5.95. 

A combination of historical accuracy and 
readable style make this an excellent pur- 
chase selection. This fourteenth volume of 
the Mainstream of America series concerns 
itself with the exploration and settlement 
of our Pacific Northwest, and with its 
later development, covering in all the 
period 1750-1950. Greater emphasis is laid 
upon the years ending with the Civil War, 
but attention is also paid to the growth 
of Washington and Oregon as states of the 
Union. 


THE TREASURE DIVERS OF VIGO 
BAY. John S. Potter, Jr. Doubleday, 


$4.95. 


Good geographical and historical detail ac- 
company an account of often dangerous 
and always exciting adventure. Vigo Bay, 
just off the Spanish Coast, was the site for 
the sinking of a Spanish armada in 1702. 
Mr. Potter describes the attempts which he 
and a team of frogmen from America and 
Europe have been making since 1955 to 
recover riches from these sunken ships. 


WEST OF THE INDUS. William O. 
Douglas. Doubleday, $5.00. 


The Supreme Court Justice writes once 
again from the viewpoint of a world trav- 
eller, this time of a seven thousand mile 
trip, made by station wagon, from Pakistan 
to Turkey. Mrs. Douglas was auto me- 
chanic, an assignment which kept her quite 
busy during the ride because of a marked 
absence of modern turnpikes during the 
two-month tour. Justice Douglas explores 
many facets of the lives of these countries, 
in a rambling and informal fashion. 


YOU AND THE UNIVERSE. N. J. Ber- 
rill. Dodd, $3.50. 


A scientist looks at man’s present relation- 
ship to his world, feeling that we now 
have found the universe, but are faced 
with finding ourselves within it. He ex- 
amines broadly our scientific discoveries in 
an attempt to answer the question, “Just 
what are we doing here?” While admitting 
that no person can yet expect to have a 
definitive answer to this question, Dr. Ber- 
rill sums up an outlook which is positive 
and optimistic. An extremely thoughtful 
work which is written in an engaging style. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
by 
Mrs. MarcGareT Patrick, Regional Library 
St. Albans, Vermont 


and 


ELizABETH BALL, Regional Librarian 
Rutland, Vermont 


FOR THE YOUNGEST 


ANIMAL HIDE AND SEEK. Julia and 
Rosalys Hall. Lothrop, $2.50. 


Gay fun for the picture book age. Color- 
ful pictures of partly hidden animals, and 
humorous surprises make this story-game 
useful for stimulating the imaginations of 
small children. 


HERMAN McGREGOR’S WORLD. 
Miriam Schlein. Whitman, $2.00. 


Herman’s world grows bigger, as he grows 
older. Lively pictures reflect a child’s ex- 
periences as he meets new people, and sees 
new places. A well bound, easy-to-read 
book. 


HOW DOI GO? Mary Ann and Norman 
Hoberman. Little, $2.50. 


Gay, three-color drawings by the authors 
illustrate this picture-book of verses about 
various means of transportation. Airplanes, 
trains, subways and steamships can be fun 
but a little red tricycle is very helpful for 
neighborhood exploring. By the authors of 
ALL MY SHOES COME IN TWO, which 
was honored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 


I WANT TO WHISTLE. Anne Alexander. 
Abelard-Schuman, $2.50. 


Lilting rhymes tell of a boy’s sorrow be- 
cause he can’t whistle. He hears many 
kinds of whistles, and tries many ways of 
whistling, until finally, he, too, can whistle. 
Tilustrations are gay and colorful. 


. THE MAN, THE BOY, AND THE 
DONKEY. Katherine Evans. Whitman, 
$2.25. 

The classic tale of who shall walk and who 
shall ride is retold here with charm and 
humor and the inevitable conclusion that 
you can’t please all of the people all of 
the time. Large print and simple vocab- 
ulary make this picture-book a good sup- 
plementary reader. Bright and attractive 
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illustrations the author. Reinforced 


binding. 


MIRANDA THE PANDA IS ON THE 
VERANDA. Doris Sanders and Patricia 
Highsmith. Coward-McCann, $2.50. 

These short, nonsense rhymes are illustrated 

with black-and-white nonsensical drawings 

that will provide a lot of fun for children 
of all ages. 


RUFUS THE RED-NECKED HORN- 
BILL. Patricia Lauber. Coward-McCann, 
$2.50. 


A true and merry story of a rare cage bird 
that escaped in New York City, eluded 
capture for two days, and had several 
amusing adventures. The black and white 
illustrations are touched up with the red 
of Rufus’ neck. 


THE SILVER BUTTON. Helen D. Olds. 
Knopf, $2.50. 

An easy-to-read story about a first grade 
boy who was afraid of a big dog, a big 
boy, and a tall policeman on the way to 
school. A silver button helped him to be 
brave when he brought pretty Amy Beth 
home safely. Well-bound, and well-illus- 
trated. 


SLEEPY BOOK. Charlotte Zolotow. Loth- 
rop, $2.75. 


Moths sleep with their wings folded together 
like little white leaves; the snowy crane 
sleeps standing on one leg like a flower on 
its stem but little boys and girls sleep warm 
under their blankets in their beds in this 
perfect picture-book. Low-pitched, poetic 
text and outstandingly beautiful illustra- 
tions on restful dark blue-grey paper. Re- 
inforced binding. 


SOMETHING SPECIAL. Beatrice Schenk 
de Regniers. Harcourt, $2.25. 


Lively pictures illustrate these gay, catchy, 
humorous rhymes, such as 


by 


“Sing a song of pockets 

A pocket full of stones 

A pocket full of feathers 

Or maybe chicken bones 

A pocket full of bottle tops 
A pocket full of money 

Or if it’s something sweet you 

want 

A pocket full of honey .. . 
ugh!” 
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THE TROUBLE WITH FRANCIs. 
Reman Lord. Walck, $2.50. 


The excitement of Little League baseball 
adds action to this easy-reading story of a 
boy who hated his name, and wanted to 
earn a nickname. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY, DEAR? Sesyle 
Joslin. Scott, $2.75. 


The proper response to Bad-Nose Bill when 
he asks you if you would like him to shoot 
a hole in your head or to an outraged 
crocodile you have just backed into is pro- 
vided in this picture-book of “etiquette for 
young ladies and gentlemen.” An imagina- 
tive way for the very young to learn the 
fundamentals of good manners in a series 
of hilariously absurd situations. Genial il- 
lustrations by Maurice Sendak. 


FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 


THE CABIN AT MEDICINE SPRINGS. 
Lulita Crawford Pritchett. Franklin 
Watts, $2.95. 


Restless Indians, lost money, and _ forest 
fires, all combined to make a troubled 
summer for a pioneer family in western 
Colorado, culminating in an Indian up- 
rising. The author’s mother is the heroine 
of the story, and the book resulted from 
the pioneer stories she heard as a child. 


THE CAVE. Elizabeth Coatsworth. Viking, 
$2.50. 


This story of courage tells how a Navaho 
boy helps a Basque sheep-herder drive a 
flock of sheep through a dangerous snow- 
storm into a haunted cave, conquering his 
own fears by his action. The illustrator, 
himself an Indian, has caught the spirit 
and beauty of the tale with his fine illustra- 
tions. 


DAVID. Maud and Miska Petersham. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 

A beautifully-illustrated retelling of the 

Biblical story of David. 


FREDDY AND THE DRAGON. Walter 
Brooks. Knopf, $3.00. 


All the children that enjoy the adventures 
of Freddy the pig will laugh over the way 
he and his animal friends use a dragon to 
get the better of a thieving headless horse- 
man. 
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FRIDTJOF NANSEN. Francis Noel-Baker. 
Putnam, $2.00. 


Dramatic biography telling of the adven- 
turous life of a courageous Norwegian, who 
won fame for his explorations in Green- 
land, and in the Arctic, and for his won- 
derful work with refugees after World War 
I. This biography is one of the Lives to 
Remember series. 


ORPHAN, A RACCOON. Era Zistel. Rand- 
McNally, $2.50. 


An appealing story told with tenderness 
and understanding by an author whose 
home is in a forest and who herself has 
reared raccoon babies. The author writes 
“the factual information in the book has 
been carefully checked and, to the extent 
that we can determine just how animals 
live in the woods, is accurate.” Incidents 
where Orphan gets into more mischief than 
a human child provide humor in this supe- 
rior animal story. 


PAGES, PICTURES AND PRINT. Joanna 
Foster. Harcourt, $2.95. 


This is a lucid account of a book from 
the manuscript, through the publishers and 
printers to the finished book. Line draw- 
ings illustrate each step. 


PANCHO, A DOG OF THE PLAINS. 
Bruce Grant. World, $2.75. 


A touching story of a dog’s faithfulness, 
based on a true episode of the Texas 
rangers. The loyal shepherd dog stayed 
alone for nearly two weeks guarding his 
masters’ belongings, fighting off wolf and 
marauding Apache until help came. 


THE PEPPERNUTS. Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Macmillan, $2.50. 


A charming, funny story of the Peppernut ° 
family and the enchanting hunting lodge 

which is their summer home. Why a book, 

a castle, a butterfly, a letter and three 

blueberry muffins appear on an improvised 

family crest is humorously explained in 

this warm-hearted story of a family most 

children will like. Delicate illustrations by 

this famous author-artist team. Clear, large 

print for easy reading. 
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THE SPACE SHIP RETURNS TO THE 
APPLE TREE. Louis Slobodkin. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 


In this wonderfully funny and exciting 
sequel to THE SPACE SHIP UNDER 
THE APPLE TREE, Marty, the Junior 
Scientist explorer from the planet Mar- 
tinea, is back with his Interspacial Super- 
photic Astral Disc, disguised as a little 
green auto. Grandmother thinks the boys 
are picnicking near the farm but they are 
really making a tour of the United States 
—Washington, D. C., by way of Miami, 
Boston and the North Pole as Marty stu- 
dies his How-to-fly-a-space-ship manual 
and experiments with different dials. Splen- 
did science fiction with lively illustrations 
by the author. 


TOUGH ENOUGH AND SASSY. Ruth 
and Latrobe Carroll. Walck, $2.75. 


A beautifully-illustrated, lively story of a 
Smoky Mountain family and their pets. 
Playing together, and working together, 
they make “woods pretties” so that the 
pony, Sassy, will not have to be sold. 


TWO FOR THE FAIR. William Mac- 
Kellar. McGraw, $2.50. 

Faith and determination help a Scotch boy 

to keep a promise, the promise that he 

would get his lame grandfather a ride to 

the fair. A touching story, with appealing 

illustrations. 


WHITETAIL, THE STORY OF A 
PRAIRIE DOG. Rutherford G. Mont- 
gomery. World, $2.50. 


An informative, well-written account of the 
joys—and frequently the terrors—in the 
life of a prairie dog from one Colorado 
spring to another. This well-liked author 
of animal stories has successfully combined 
accurate information with the dramatic ac- 
tion of a satisfying story. Large print and 
delicate, finely-detailed drawings by Marie 
Nonnast. 


WILDERNESS ADVENTURE. Fredrika 

Shumway Smith. Rand McNally, $2.75. 
A thrilling tale of pioneer days near Fort 
Dearborn in 1812, telling how Nat, his 
Indian friend, and their fathers rescued 
Nat’s sister when she was captured by 
enemy Indians. 





FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


AIRMEN AND WHAT THEY DO. 
Charles Coombs. Watts, $3.95. 

In dramatic, action-packed chapters, this 

book describes the different fields and ac- 

tivities in which air-minded boys and girls 

can make a living. No illustrations. 


ALL ABOUT SATELLITES AND SPACE 
SHIPS. David Dietz. Random, $1.95. 


A report of careful scientific development 
and the marvels which can be expected in 
the Space Age by the science editor of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. Provides an 
accurate understanding of the basic com- 
ponents of the universe and includes a very 
brief history of the Space Age. Material 
about passenger-carrying rockets, space sta- 
tions, space medicine, and the International 
Geophysical Year. Many drawings and 16 
pages of excellent photographs. 


THE ARABS. Harry B. Ellis. World, $2.95. 


A forceful and unbiased factual account of 
the Arabs, telling of their history, way of 
life, and culture from Mohammed to the 
present time, with emphasis on the Golden 
Age of Arab Empire. Striking black-and- 
white illustrations. 


HONEYMOON. Adrien Stoutenberg. West- 
minster, $2.95. 

The joy of a winter honeymoon is marred 

by the troubles of an unhappy young man 

and his wife in the next cabin. The dangers 

of a blizzard bring to all the young people 

better tolerance and understanding. 


LOVE SONG FOR JOYCE. Lois Kerry. 
Funk & Wagnalls, $2.95. 

Joyce learns to think for herself in her 
first year of college. Engrossed in writing 
song lyrics for a college musical, and in 
love with the handsome student who does 
the music, she finally realizes that she has 
let her studies slide, and misjudged the 
steady helpfulness of Jeff. A good romance 
for teen-age girls. 


THE LOYAL GRENVILLES. Hendry 
Peart. Knopf, $3.00. 


In this stirring tale of Cromwell’s England, 
a young, hot-headed Royalist resents the 
authority of his Puritan brother-in-law, 
and runs away, causing sorrow to several 
loved ones. He finally realizes that his 
guardian is just and honest, and they be- 
come friends, even if they can never agree, 


MR. MURDOCK TAKES COMMAND, 
Joseph B. Ichenhower. Winston, $2.95, 
Exciting, fast-moving story of a young 
midshipman and his encounter with pirates 
and rebellion in Haiti at the turn of the 
nineteenth century. The author, a retired 
Rear Admiral, has written authentically 
about both the early and present-day Navy. 
A mild romance culminates this swash- 
buckling story of a violent and confused 
period. Historically accurate, with good 

characterization. 


SECRET OF THE SAMURAI SWORD. 
Phyllis Whitney. Westminster, $2.95. 
A delightfully spooky mystery about a 
Japanese garden, haunted by the ghost of 
a samurai. It is far more than a mystery, 
though, as the author has a sympathetic 
feeling for a Nisei, an American-born ~ 
Japanese girl who finds it difficult to con- 
form to Japanese traditional ways. Her 
friendship with an American girl, and the 
solving of the mystery of the missing sword 
provide a fine story for older readers. 


THE WORLD OF ENGINEERING. Frank 
Ross, Jr. Lothrop, $3.00. 


Authoritative, detailed and up-to-date book — 
by a competent and well-known author. ~ 
Introductory chapter deals with the his- — 
tory of engineering. Subsequent chapters — 
give details of engineering—civil, mining, — 
metallurgical, mechanical, electrical, chem- _ 
ical, agricultural and military. Useful in the — 
field of vocational guidance. A list of best- — 
known schools and professional organiza- 
tions is included. Illustrated with more — 
than 100 fine photographs. 
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